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GOLDEN WORDS. 


This world is full of beauty 
As other worlds above; 

And if we do our duty, 

' Jt may be full of love. 
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For Every Other Sunday: 

A SUMMER SERMON. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


On a summer day, 
From the mount of peace, 
Jesus preached the word 
Which will never cease 


As the morning dawns 
Came the glory true, 
Telling who are blest, — 
Telling me and you! 


Humbleness of mind 
Jesus did commend , 

Mourners comfort find, 
Taking God for friend. 


They who hunger true 
For a holy heart, — 

They in faith receive 
This diviner part. 


They who mercy love, 
Mercy’s self shall know ; 
And to all the pure 
God his face will show. 


Peace shall meet with peace ; 
Faith when tried is blest ; 
All courageous ones 
Shall enjoy God’s rest, 


On a summer day 

Jesus preached this word, 
And it is the best 

Mortals ever heard. 


Try to do and be 

All it shows to you, 
For the ages say, 

This, dear ones, is true! 


The great highroad of human welfare lies along 
the old highway of steadfast well-doing ; and they 
who are the most persistent, and work in the truest 
spirit, will invariably be the most successful ; success 


treads on the heels of every right effort. 
SAMUEL SMILES. 


A JOLLY TIME. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT PROFITETH IT? 
BY MARTHA FAIRBANKS BLANCHARD. 
Chapter IV.: Victory. 


CANNOT do it,” exclaimed Archie, with 
force; “the honor is not mine. I will 
not take it.” 

Mr. Coleman started with quick fear. 
Had the hard work of the year affected 
the boy’s brain 4 

But Archie had never looked more himself than 
at that moment. He had passed his Rubicon, and 
there was no hesitation now. 

“JT am the boy who put the asafetida on the 
fires. My diploma has not yet been given me, so 
there is yet time to place me under the ban of dis- 


honorable expulsion from this school. I could not 
fairly compete for the Ordway scholarship. Neither 
that nor my class position is rightly mine. I have 
dishonestly withheld this information for personal 
reasons, but my self-respect will not let me deceive 
any one further.” 

People gazed at each other in doubt. Every one 
had long ago heard of the asafcetida episode. Could 
it be possible that this boy, so respected, was that 
kind 2 

In the general surprise no one noticed the stunned 
expression on Garver Bowler’s face. There was a 
brief moment of inward struggle for him, —then 
he, too, rose to his full height. Archie Russell had 
greatly endeared himself to the boy whom, since 
that talk of long ago, he had befriended in many 
ways. 

Bowler pushed his way out from his rear seat on 
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the stage. “It is not true!” he declared. “It 
cannot be true. Russell, you are beside yourself. 
You must be dreaming, for you could never have 
put that vile gum in the furnaces. I did it myself: 
On my way to the school, early that morning, I 
passed you, sprinkling sawdust on Mr. Ritchie’s 
walks. You said you would have to work till 
almost schodltime. Oh, don’t you remember ?” 

Archie iooked dazed. Mr. Ritchie hastily spoke. 
“That is true, I know. Archie frequently has 
earned money working for me in such ways. But 
only once that winter did he attend to the walks. I 
mark the time by my daughter’s illness of the same 
day. I think he remained till they both left for 
school.” 

Rita eagerly added, “ Yes, I was not feeling well, 
and he waited to carry my books and packages.” 

Every one listened intently as Bowler went on. 
“T watched my chance, and slied into the building 
when the janitor was away from the basement; then 
I hastily threw the gum on the fires he had blasted 
to heat more quickly the large rooms. He was 
late that morning. As I sneaked out by one cor- 
ner of the building, I met Mrs. Bridget Gaffey, 
who had come to scrub the corridors. When the 
story of the asafoetida was in every one’s mouth 
she openly accused me of being the culprit, but she 
never told any one, I think.” 

“T’m not the tilling kind,” exclaimed old 
Bridget, from her seat near Mr. Gilson. ‘But I 
knew yer didit. The fires were all right whin Mr. 
Smith wint upstairs. Tin minutes later I mit the 
young man. Mr. Smith had not been long in the 
building and had lift the door unfastened fer me to 
gitin. I locked it afther me, and no wan ilse could 
have intered till eight o’clock, whin it was opened to 
the school. By that toime the gum was warking 
shtrong.” 

“What time did you meet Master Bowler, Mrs. 
Gaffey ?” Mr. Coleman gravely inquired. 

“ About quarter past siven, sir.” 

“And the hour Master Russell was with you, 
Mr. Ritchie ?” 

“ As early as quarter before seven, I am sure, not 
leaving till the schoo} hour.” 

There was a sigh of relief from the audience. 
Bowler felt they waited for him to go on. 

“JT thought it great fun,” he said, coloring deeply. 
“And there was the chance of a holiday, which I 
wanted. Russell is innocent. You must see it. 
Mr. Ritchie has shown it, if you won’t believe my 
word. I would have confessed before had I known 
the strange, mistaken belief, I cannot understand, 
into which Archie has fallen. I did not care for 
expulsion ; indeed, I would have been glad to end 
my schooldays at any cost, then. Afterward I saw 
matters differently, as you know. 
and prove myself worth keeping.” 

“You have proved it,” asserted Mr. Coleman. 
“My threat of expulsion was a foolish one. Iam 
now paying the penalty of making it without know- 
ing circumstances. There is some explanation of 
Archie’s position, I feel confident. I must think he 
is undeserving of blame in this offense.” 

“JT know he does not deserve blame,” said 
Maurice, who had sprung to Archie’s side at the 
first. Bowler stared across at him with open 
anxiety. What was the matter with Archie? 

Burly, red-faced ‘‘ Butcher Sweetser”’ had risen 
in his seat. “Ladies an’ gentlemen,” he said, 
“any one who had ever lived up our Gilson’s Hill 
way would long ago have guessed the cause of 
Master Archie’s trouble, from which it is plain he 
has suffered. Our young frien’, Master Bowler, is 
right in sayin’, Archie Russell has dreamed this! 

“Mr. Russell’s little place is next my own, an’ 
Mis’ Russell an’ Mis’ Sweetser have spent hours 
over the fence, talkin’ about that boy. Mis’ Rus- 
sell has worried because he has had, from a child, 
such strange dreams, that seemed so real to him 
when he woke, 

“She thought they wa’n’t nateral. ‘Bless yer,’ 
says I, ‘he'll outgrow ‘em. He’s got a mighty big 
imagination that’s got ter work somehow. When 


I wanted to stay : 


he’s so busy daytimes, it don’t get free play, so it 
makes up at night, an’ puts in so strong that it 
takes a long time to get over the effect. He mixes 
up his dreams an’ his facts, so he can’t tell which 
from which.’ 

“Now, I say he went to bed the night of the 
day the asafcetida affair closed the school, and 
dreamed he did it, with all the circumstances, 
Nothin’ has happened, as generally does, to show 
him he did dream. The real culprit was not found. 

“Why, the dreams we neighbors have known of 
his’ havin’, that he has believed true till we unde- 
ceived him, would make a book! 

“Neighbor Ritchie can till you of the mornin’ 
Archie came over to him with a hoe to weed out 
his potato patch. Neighbor Ritchie never had no 
potato patch! The only potatoes he ever has on 
the place are those he buys of me in the fall. But 
that did not prevent Archie dreamin’ the ‘crop was 
there, and he’d been hired to ’tend to ’em! 

“Tast summer Archie worked a while in Mr. 
Gilson’s office. He went in one day and told 
everybody there Mr, Gilson had started for Phila- 
delphia to be gone a week, an’ he gave ’em the 
business directions he had left. An hour later, Mr. 
Gilson walked in, to the astonishment of Archie, as 
well as the rest of ’em. He’s got into a good many 
little fixes that way, an’ got many a laugh turned 
on him. 

“His dreams aint so very strange, neither, con- 
sid’rin’ his brain is more active than that of most 
of us. Why, even I have dreamed some dreams 
myself that were turribly real, an’ that I had hard 
wom to get over. Aint most of us? Little or 
great, aint all on us had some?” 
“JT have!” called Stephens. “And I!” added 
Maurice. The older people looked at one another 
in assent. 

“Mr. Sweetser is right. 
impossible,” said Dr. Pellew. ‘ Unfortunately, in 
this case the result has been grave. I know the 
boy well; he must have suffered deeply in this 
struggle he has been through. He has been over- 
worked physically and mentally. Another boy 
would have gone under with brain fever. He 
needs along rest. I, for one, shall try to help him 
get it. If he does, his dreams hereafter will 
become more commonplace.” 

Archie’s face had regained its color. 


The occurrence is not 


His mem- 


-ory awakened, and he knew, now, he had been self- 


deceived. A great load slipped from him. He 
could stand erect once again! 

“Friends of the jury, you have heard the evi- 
dence, pro and con,” said Mr. Coleman, springing, 
smiling, to the platform. “Those in favor of 
acquitting Master Russell will please signify by 
saying ‘Aye!’” 

“Aye! Aye!” came back from the great beams, 
a deafening chorus. 

“Contrary-minded?” Silence. 

“We will now listen to Master Russell’s vale- 
dictory.” 

Archie had never expected to read that paper. 
He had written because he must; the words would 
come, He had known-he must do right, at last; 
that the long struggle must end and he gain — 
himself ! 

Surely, there was never so strange a parting 
address before! Yet the force of it struck to the 
hearts of all.. People turned to the printed pro- 
grams and read the title, “What Profiteth It?” 
and each supplied the thought, ‘‘If a man gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul.” 

Archie Russell had learned his lesson. Though 
he grasped all the honors life could give, yet lost 
that in himself that reached up to the highest, — 
to God, — what did he gain ? 

That which was deepest and best in Archie’s 
soul was outlined in that valedictory. To his 
classmates it was an appeal they would never 
forget. 

“That boy is going to live!” said Dr. Pellew, 
when Archie had finished. “He is going to make 
a record,” 


“He has lived; he has made a record!” Mr. 
Gilson thoughtfully replied. 

Then Mr. Coleman handed up to the chairman 
the first of the long ribboned rolls that were to 
prove their owners to be honorably graduated from 
the Rockway High School. 

And the name on that first roll was that of 
Archibald Russell ! 


THE END. 


“BETTER THAN THAT.” 
(“MIEUX QUE CA.”) 


[Adaptec from the French for Every OTHER 
Sunpay. By Kate Burleigh. 


ze HE Emperor Joseph II. did not like 
pretension nor display, and the fol- 
lowing anecdote will bear witness to 
this fact. 

am One day, when dressed in a simple 
frock-coat, well buttoned up, he went ’in a two- 
seated caléche that he drove himself, to take the 
morning air in the environs of Vienna, he was 
surprised by the rain just at the moment when he 
turned to go back to the city. 

He was still a good way from home when a foot- 
passenger who wished also to get back to the cap- 
ital made a sign to the driver to pause, and this 
Joseph I. did immediately. 

“Monsieur,” said the officer to him (for he was a 
sergeant ), “there will not be any indiscretion in 
asking you for a place at your side, I hope? It will 
not trouble you much, since you are alone in your 
caléche, and it will save my new uniform, which I 
have put on for the first time to-day.” 

“ Save your uniform, my good fellow,” said Joseph, 
“and get in here. Where do you come from now ? ” 

“Oh!” said the sergeant, ‘I have just left the 
house of the game-keeper, one of my friends, 
where I enjoyed a famous breakfast.” 

“What did you have to eat so very nice?” 

“ Guess!” said the sergeant. 

“Oh, I know! soupe 2 la Bierre.” 

“ Better than that!” ; 

“ Better than that? Well, we ’ll say veal tongue.” 

“ Better than that!” 

“Better than that, do you say? Oh, my faith, 1 
can guess no more,” said Joseph. 

“A pheasant, my worthy man! A pheasant shot 
upon the preserves of his Majesty,” said his 
companion, striking him on the chest. 

“Shot upon the preserves of his Majesty 1% % 
repeated Joseph; “there can be nothing better 
than that, I agree with you.” 

As they drew near to the city the rain still con- 
tinued to fall, and Joseph asked his companion in 
what quarter he lived and where he wished to get 
out. ’ 

“ Monsieur,” 
much kindness. 


replied the sergeant, “this is too 


“No, no; ” said Joseph, — ‘“‘ your street?” 


The sergeant indicated his dwelling, and was — 


anxious to know of whom he was receiving all 
these civilities. 

“Tt is your turn,” said Joseph; “ Guess!” 

“ Monsieur is a military man, without doubt?” 

“That is correct,” answered Joseph. F 

“A lieutenant?” 

“Oh, a lieutenant is all very well, — but — better 
than that.” 

“ Captain?” 

“Better than that! ” 

“Colonel, perhaps ?”’ 

“Better than that ! ” 

“Better than that, do you say? Perdition!” 
exclaimed the other, drawing himself up in his 
corner of the caléche, — “Perhaps you are a 
field-marshal ! ” ‘ ' 

“ Better than that!’ answered Joseph. ; 

“Oh, great Heaven! You are the Emperor!” — 


I am afraid I am abusing your 
good-nature.” é 


i 
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~ 
' “He, himself ! % said Josepli, unbuttoning his coat 
; pand revealing his decorations. 

. ‘There was not any room for falling on one’s knees 
in the carriage; the poor man made no end of 
excuses, and prayed the emperor to stop a moment, 
and let him get out. 

“ Not so,” said the Emperor; “after having eaten 
my pheasant, you will be only too happy to get 
rid of me so quickly, therefore I will not leave you 
till you are at your own door;”’ and that is precisely 
where he allowed the sergeant to alight. 


ae 
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True friendship cannot be among many. For 
since our faculties are of a finite energy, wt is um- 
possible our love can be very intense when divided 
among many. No, the rays must be contracted to 


— make them burn. Joun Norris. 
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ty Tr has been said, and perhaps wisely, ‘that we are 
not responsible for our relatives, but we are for our 
friends. - 

The latter are of our choosing, and I often wonder 
if we fully realize what a vast difference it is to 

make in our lives whether they are of the right or 
a wrong kind. 

With our earliest school-days the golden oppor- 
tunity comes to form friendships that are to be a 
help and a mutual improvement, and it is just at 
this time we need peculiar intuition and foresight 
to ayoid choosing those that will drag us down 

rather than elevate us. 

The companion that exerts a strange fascination 
for us, yet whose character has weakness and moral 
’ defects, is the one to be shunned, for the influence 
of one nature over another, while it is powerful, is yet 
so subtle it baffles explanation. 

Let us then seek the travellers who are struggling 

on towards the distant hill-tops rather than dwell 

perpetually in the valleys. Our moral natures do 
not stand still, — we are either progressing or retro- 
grading. What if the ideal is never reached? May 
__we not grow stronger, the nearer we reach the rare 
atmosphere of the heights ? 

But what if we have no compass to guide us in 
choosing our friends # : 

Then we are like a ship without its rudder, in 
great danger of drifting upon the rocks, with no 
power to save. 

“What is this magic passport that is to give 
another free access to our hearts? 

When young, we seldom analyze what these qual- 
ities must be to make one essentially our friend. 

The person may be attractive, — some one, as the 
old-time people used to say “for whom we take a 
fancy.” Perhaps the stronger will of our new-found 
companion has a charm for us; in our weakness he 
becomes our strength, and we find ourselves no 
longer drifting aimlessly about, but almost propelled 
at times by the stronger nature. 

Until we are wise enough to make a judicious 
selection of friends, we must depend upon an older 
hand to guide us, and a more mature judgment to 
decide if we have chosen right. 

Friendship must mean mutual helpfulness, if it is 
to be sacred; and if mutually helpful, one nature 
must give of its best to the other. Always the best! 
If we could only promise our best! And should we 
not do this for our friends? With all that is beau- 
tiful and tender in the sentiment, we are often sadly 
blind to what our natures really need to insure their 
best, their noblest development. We are content 
to keep the standards low, rather than desirous of 
pressing on, in spite of constant failure, —on toward 
the goal that may be within every one’s reach. Do 
we not all agree that the well-poised friendship is 
where nothing is exacted but much expected, where 
the best is given and the best expected in return * 


A life-long friend! Yes, a friend for life or death, 
whom we would follow even to yon dim border- 
land, where soul within soul finds true communion 

This is the magic word, —a friend for life; one 
who hath tender pity for our faults, yet upbraideth 
not, who inspires us to do our best, and is not 
wholly content until we give it. 

For all that offer us such friendship what words 
are more fitting than those of Shakespeare: 

“The friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel.” 
Aunt Louisa. 
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SOCIETY GIRLS AND OTHER GIRLS 
No. 1V.— The Rare Gil. 
BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


HE Rare girl is a composite, as photographers 
say, of the best kind of Society and of others 
girls. She knows that all the nice girls do 

not go to one school, are not in one set; that stylish 
girls live on back streets as well as on avenues; 
that distinction and reputation do not depend upon 
wealth, and that girls are happy who have little 
money, and who are just average, good, merry girls. 
She knows that a girl who does not work for her 
living, provided she has a conscience and a desire 
to help, can be just as busy and go to bed just as 
tired as one who works eight or ten hours in a 
shop. ; 

The Rare girl does, however, classify girls, but as 
those who are intelligent and refined and those who 
are not. She also knows that Society girls are 
often without these two qualities, and that they are 
constantly found among other girls** The Rare 
girl is not afraid of those who are dull or coarse or 
uninteresting. She does not pretend to set them 
an example, but she is sure that there must be some 
good in them, so she is always on the look-out for 
it, and finds it quickly. 

She does not think it necessary to have secrets 
nor to make comparisons or criticisms, or to say 
all she thinks, if she has wise reasons for not liking 
a girl. Therefore she does not get into scrapes 
and have to make apologies to get out of them. 
She is bright and frank, sees the fun in things (not 
in people), and gets pleasure out of trifles. 

She has good friends in several different sets. 
When she has a chance she brings her friends 
together, talks of one to another, gets them inter- 
ested each in the other. At a party at her house 
you never meet just one set, —she introduces dif- 
ferent girls right off to each other, but stays with 
them a few minutes till she gets them started in 
conversation. In her young, girlish way she is 
doing all she can to make girls independent and 
courteous, and to put their friendships on the nat- 
ural grounds of mutual interest in subjects, books, 
or work, and not upon the narrow basis of belong- 
ing to one set. She makes character the reason 
for her friendship for any girl. 

The Rare girl has been to both a public and a 
private school. She is very proud of being a 
grammar-school graduate. She says public schools 
make you know everybody and everybody know 
you, and that there are many ways to make girls 
happy in both kinds of schools. Then she is glad 
that she has been to a private school, because it 
gave her more time for the studies she loved best, 
and made her. feel more responsible for her own 
improvement. She was not so much part of a 
system, though the system was just what she 


needed at one time to make her thorough, quick, 


independent, and to teach her that there is no use 
in being either a boss or a snob. 

She has both education and culture. You remem- 
ber that two or three weeks ago we found that the 
difference between them was not in the kind of 
studies, but in the way one feels toward them, — 


= 


the spirit that is put into lessons, books; facts. The 
Rare girl knows that certain studies for which she 
does not much care are yet the ones most needful 
for her. So she takes them as stepping-stones to 
what she loves better, and thus she finds that she 
loves all study. She does not learn her lessons 
just to get through with them. 

She likes the natural sciences because they teach 
her to observe the connections between natural 
laws. She also is very fond of history, for she sees 
that girls have to grow up just as nations do, and 
that if a nation or girl is proud, revengeful, grasp- 
ing, extravagant, ambitious, wanting to control 
every one else, both nations and girls will go to 
ruin. 

She loves literature because good books are 
friends. She reads a page as if she were listen- 
ing to a girl, and then she thinks it over (that 
would be answering back if she were talking). 
Then perhaps she will skip the next page, but that 
is the way one does when people are talking, — 
one does not iisten to each word. So her book is 
like a real person to her. 

The Rare girl is happy because life is full of 
interest. She is sorry for all who are not as happy 
as she is, but she has too much tact and sympathy 
to go round telling girls that she is sorry for them. 
She watches for opportunity; if it does not come 
soon she makes it. So she gets a chance to do 
something for everybody, and she does it in such 
a lovely, graceful way that the girl whom she helps 
wants to be like her. Wanting to be like a Rare 


’ girl in time makes one succeed in being so. 


The rare girl also has so much imagination that 

she sees how girls make themselves miserable over 
nothing, and imagine they were snubbed when they 
were not, or that they have hard times, when the 
times are no harder for them than for others. 
Understanding all this the Rare girl puts herself in 
the place of others, and then knows how to help. 
Yet in all her helping she is always gentle, bright, 
and pretty. She may not have regular features, 
but she has a beautiful smile. She may be a little 
too short or too tall, too fat or too thin, but her 
dresses fit her. She is not merely neat about her 
clothes, but she, is graceful. She knows what 
becomes her. Of course she thinks about what 
she wears, but having once decided the matter she 
never worries about her dresses until they need to 
be mended, and then she mends them right off. 
She knows how to make fifty cents equal to one 
dollar and fifty cents when she buys a hat. 
_ She thinks a good deal about manner. She does 
not sit cross-legged nor shut a door with her elbow. 
She does not shake hands according to the latest 
fashion (tips of fingers elevated to a level with 
one’s eyes). She says “yes” neither in a drawl- 
ing nor in a blunt voice, but as if deference, joy, or 
gratitude were in her heart when she says it, so 
no one misses the ‘‘ma’am” after it, that little word 
which used to be the fashion. 

The Rare girl also knows that charming manners 
depend upon taking a real interest in people and 
things. She never says she doesn’t care, or she 
“ would rather like” to do something, or that she 
“rather likes” a girl. She really does care about 
everything and everybody. It is natural to her to 
do so, for her sympathy makes her imaginative, 
and her imagination increases her sympathy. She 
knows real interest in others can only come from 
sincerity, and she loves truth and beauty so much 
that she cannot help being sincere. 

She is not a “goody-good” girl. You would call 
her everything else before you would think of that 
word. You would call her happy, graceful, gentle, 
charming, sincere, trustful, and would end by say- 
ing she “knew lots.” So of course she is good. 
Then you would wonder what made her so trustful 
and happy, and you would find it was because she 
believed things would always come out right, and 
because there is a God. She would tell you this 
shyly but firmly. 

She goes to Sunday School not to learn Golden 
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Texts so much as to understand how and why the 
Bible was written. She reasons on facts, and has 
no prejudices She comprehends why other people 
do not think as she does, but why she must think 
as she does, that is why she is a Unitarian. She 
knows that her religion, as she calls it with a 
little blush, is the real cause of her always being 
happy. 

So this Rare girl of ours is neither a Society girl 
nor an other girl. She has nothing to do with such 
petty names. There are many such Rare girls now, 
and there will be more of them if we let them grow 
naturally, and as mothers and teachers are patient 
and generous. 


This is a maxim which I have received by hered- 
itary tradition, not only from my father, but also 
from my grandfather and his ancestors, — that 
after what I owe to God, nothing should be more 
dear or more sacred than the love and respect I 


owe to my country. Der Tuov. 
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THE PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-WAR. 


BY LUCRETIA MARY GARDNER. 


sorts of war vessels and strange craft, I 

wonder if many of my young readers have 
heard of the Portuguese man-of-war, that “ sailed 
the seas over” ages before Columbus lived and 
dreamed of a new world. 

It is generally only those that live by tropic seas 
who are favored with a sight of the Portuguese 
man-of-war, but one August day the waves brought 
one of these strange-looking little brigs to our very 
feet while we stood on the beach at Surf-Side, Nan- 
tucket. There had been a severe storm, and this 
was the wreck the Gulf Stream washed ashore, — a 
pear-shaped form, like a transparent bladder, with a 
crest of bright color above, which acted like a sail, 
catching the wind, bearing proudly along, and from 
resemblance to a tiny ship getting its name. 

When within our reach, it was a marvel of beauty, 
reflecting the morning light, and the “ top-stitch- 
ing” of rosy pink occurring at such regular inter- 
vals, it seemed as if some human hand had wrought 
them. 

From the lower part hung ioue thread-like bodies, 
called tentacles, which are capable of stretching to 
yards in length; and some act as most dangerous 
weapons to the enemy which attacks them, others 
as lashes to propel them through the water, another 
set whips in the food for the whole community, 
and the fourth set bears the eggs. 

While this dainty craft does not come ashore 
every day, to those who spend a few weeks by the 
sea all kinds of interesting specimens are offered 
which are of the same family as the Portuguese 
man-of-war. The jelly-fishes belong here, and by 
the way they are not fishes at al!, but have the name 
from the fact that they live in the sea, and it was 
thought by people who did not know as much as 
we do now, that they must be fish. 

The jelly-fish comes from one ancestor, called 
the Hydroid, which attaches itself to a shell, piece 
of sea-weed, or rock, and sends out little shoots 
from its side and base. These finally become little 
animals, all called Hydroids ; and jelly-fish are born 
from them, differing in size and shape, and with 
special names. 

There is one kind of Hydroid from which the 
largest jelly-fish are born, not from the little buds, 
but by dividing itself into several different parts, 
each of which is a jelly-fish. The original parent 
attaches itself to a rock; then its upper part 
contracts, and a little lower another contraction 
takes place, so on, the length of the original 
Hydroid 
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The contractions deepen, until finally each part 
swims off by itself, an independent, separate little 
jelly-fish, which in turn produces a Hydroid; so, as 
it is often said, the child is not like its mother, but 
like its grandmother. 

These jelly-fish are not only beautiful by day, but 
doubly so at night. Who that has ever been in a 
row-boat after dark could have failed to see the 
bright gleam of light and soft rainbow colors that 
seemed to fall in a shower from the blade of the 
oars ? 

This is owing to the many transparent animals 
that live in ocean, and most of all to the jelly-fish, 
who when excited by the motion of the waves turns 
this fascinating color. Just try the experiment 
some time of placing a jelly-fish in a jar, in a dark 
place; then stir the salt water with your hand, and 
the bright light will show in a degree, but not as 
great as when they send out their beacons from their 
native home. 

What an open book land and sea offer us, if we 
will but pause and read it! We need our eyes 
wide open, and then we may find “Sermons in 
stones, books in the running brooks, and good in 
everything.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE LOWELL. 
BY M. LOUISE FORDs™ 


Littte Lowe tt is a mischief-maker, and it is 
no small matter to keep watch of him. If mamma 
is especially busy he is sure to think up some special 
mischief. One day when she was at the piano he 
took occasion to secure a match. He felt guilty, 
and so came near and announced ; — 

“T got a match, mamma; can’t I light it 2 ” 

“No, indeed!” said mamma, emphatically. 

In a few moments he repeated his request. 

Mamma’s answer was the same emphatic “ No.” 

“Oh, dear!” he exclaimed, “ you always say ‘ No ;’ 
I wish ‘no’ was a swear-word !” 

He does n’t like to be dressed in the morning, — it 
is not pleasant to get out of his warm little bed and 
stand round in the cold. One morning he was fuss- 
ing about it and said fretfully, — 

“Oh, dear, I just wish you could touch a button 
and be all dressed.” 


We heartily endorse the following rules for teach- 
ing the Bible in Sunday Schools, taken from “The 
Biblical World :” — 


(1) There should be a plan, comprehensive to be sure, 
but at the same time logical and systematic. This plan 
should be of such nature as to permit the doing of general 
work, but it should not make the doing of special work 
impossible. (2) The purpose of the work should not be 
to apply what the teacher fondly imagines to be the 
teaching of a certain fragment of Scripture, but rather to 
place forever in the mind of the pupil a section of the 
sacred truth itself. (8) The spirit characterizing the work 
should be that of earnest seeking after truth, and a 
readiness to accept it when found, as distinguished from 
the spirit which more commonly prevails; namely, that 
which decides beforehand what is the truth and then 
proceeds to foist the same upon the first unlucky portion 
of Scripture which chances to present itself. (4) The 
method should be flexible, adjusting itself to the special 
circumstances of each case, a method based upon sound 
pedagogical principles, and calculated to arouse interest 
and incite thought. (5) The teaching should be done 
by those who know at least the first rudiments of the 
subject-matter they are supposed to teach. This surely 
is not too much to ask. Better, a thousand times, no 
teacher, than. one whose work does only injury. The 
time is coming, unless soon a change is brought about, 
when, in the interests of a true mental discipline, an 
outcry must be raised against the work of the Sunday 
School. It is possible in one hour of bad teaching to do 
the child’s mind an injury which five hours of good 
teaching will not remedy, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FARMER AND THE MILLER. 
BY EMMA LEE BENEDICT 

Tuere lived once a farmer, a solemn old farmer, 

Just down at the foot of the hill; 
And whenever it rained, he looked dreadfully 

pained, — 
He was sure that it boded him ill. 


: coll 


“There’s no use to sow; for there’s nothing will 
grow, - 
We ‘ve such dreadful wet weather this year.” 
But if it was dry, then sadly he ’d sigh, 
“T shall die in the poorhouse, I fear.” 


bi Mat, 


But there lived a miller, a merry, good miller, 
Close by at the foot of the hill; 

And whatever the weather, he tended his hopper, 
And the money poured into his till. 


“Oh, the wind it may roar, or the rain it may pour, 
It makes little diff’rence to me; 

But the swifter the water, the faster the hopper, 
And the bigger the gristing,” sang he. 


“What makes you so gay?” asked the farmer one 
day, 
When bringing his grist to be ground; 
And the miller replies, “I consider it wise 
To be jolly the whole year around.” 


For righteousness and truth and goodness and 
love and human helpfulness, — these are the things, 
my friends, out of which heaven is made. 

Let us learn that success in this life means 
culture of the heart and brain, the perception of 
the world’s beauty, of its good, of the high and fine 
things of life. M. J. Savace. 


For Every Other Sunday 
TRUE STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS. 
No. 15.— The Butcher-Bird. 
BY ISABEL WINSLOW. 


T was during Ted’s and Polly’s visit to Florida, 
| they saw the butcher-bird. Polly’s bright eyes — 
spied him first, on the limb of a mock-orange 
tree, a gray and brown bird, about the size of a 
robin-redbreast, but with a large, strong bill. 

“Ted,” she cried, “oh, come here and see this 
strange bird; and oh, Ted, what has he got in his — 
mouth?” 

“Pooh! that is only a butcher-bird,” said Ted, 
sauntering slowly up with hands in his pockets and — 
an assumption of manly indifference to trifles, which 
quite vanished when he came in full sight of hem 
bird. 

“Great Scott! what has he got in his mouth? A — 
lizard, and a pretty big one too, Polly. Look! 
What is he doing with it? He has stuck it on that — 
big thorn of the tree, as true as you live.” 

“Why, he isn’t going to eat it, Ted, see;” 
Polly, “he has flown away.” 

He had flown away, and the lizard (fortunately 
he was dead, poor thing) was left impaled on a big 
thorn. “ 

As the children looked more carefully at the tree, — 
they saw other dead lizards stuck on thorns, some _ 
of them quite dried, as though they had been there 
for days. YM 

While they were ‘still looking, the butcher-bird — 
flew back with something more in his bill. This 
time it was a big grasshopper. He selected a very — 
big thorn to put it on, and had great difficulty in — 
doing it. The thorn would not go through. Then 
the bird balanced the grasshopper on top of the 
thorn, held it there with his bill, and with a claw on 
each side, pressed it down till he saw the thorn had E 
gone quite through the insect’s body. : 

Then off he flew, and Polly and Ted were quite 
cross that they were called in to supper before 
“ Butcher-bird ” returned. 
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The next morning, the first thing the children did 
was to rush out and see if the butcher-bird was in 
sight. No, he was not, but a mocking-bird was 
calmly making his breakfast off the very grasshop- 
per the butcher-bird had secured with so much 
trouble the night before. 

“Why, the mean thing!” said Polly. 

“Tsn’t he a smart one!” said Ted, at the same 
moment. 

All the notice the mocking-bird took of the chil- 
dren was to give his tail a flirt, and perhaps eat a 
little faster. When he had finished his breakfast 
he flew away. Later in the day Polly saw the 
butcher-bird catch a lizard that was sunning itself 
on the piazza, and fly off with it to the same tree. 

For days after, whenever they had a spare 
moment, the children watched the tree, and were 
often rewarded by seeing the butcher-bird come 
with some big insect and impale it on a thorn. 
When they were up early enough, they often saw 
the mocking-bird help himself to a breakfast out of 
the butcher-bird’s larder, as Ted called the tree. 
The mocking-bird kept himself well out of the 
butcher-bird’s way, never going near the tree when 
he was in sight. 

Whether the butcher-bird missed provisions, the 
children could never tell. He never seemed to. 
But one day, before they left Florida, they saw him 
do something which proved he had an idea of 
protecting his “larder.” 

At the same moment, the attention of the children 
and the bird was attracted by arustling in the grass ; 
and before the children realized what it was, the 
bird was off the tree and attacking a snake, driving 
him off. The snake resisted, but after a determined 
fight of nearly half an hour retreated, wounded, I 
suspect, by the savage pecks of the bold bird. 

Polly thought the butcher-bird “a horrid, savage 
thing,” but Ted said, — 

“ He is the smartest bird I ever heard of.” 


The sublime is the temple-step of religion, as the 
stars are of immeasurable space. When what is 
mighty appears in nature, —a storm, thunder, the 
starry firmament, death,—then utter the word 
“God” before the child. A great misfortune, a 
great blessing, a great crime, a noble action, are 


building-sites for a child’s church. RIcuTer. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
QUEER LITTLE FACES. 


OnE by one the summer and autumn flowers 
disappeared. The ground was covered with 
crimson, brown, and yellow leaves, for the trees 
were bare. 

A little later the birds found a warmer home, and 
the children deserted the garden walks. 

Just half of the winter season had passed, when 
after a fall of snow, two pretty pansies were found 
in a sheltered place, under the woodbine. Their 
green leaves were as fresh and bright as ever, and 
the flowers held up their heads, as if they had no 
thought of hiding. They were picked by one of the 
“ King’s Daughters” and carried to lame Pierre in 
the Hospital ward. How his eyes brightened when 
he saw them, and was told that they grew out of 
doors ! 

“T wonder Jack Frost did not pinch you to death,” 
he said, — “ why did you stay so long?” 

“Because we are not afraid of King Winter,” 
they replied; “and we thought, too, there might be 
something more for us to do.” 

Pierre turned to the boy in the next cot beside 
him, and said, “ Do you see their funny little faces? 
This one looks like a sheep, and that one like a 
cat. 

“They are dressed in the royal colors, purple and 
gold, so I am going to call them Princess Mew and 
Princess Baa.” 

He put them in a dish of water, and played they 
were real yisitors. You would have been amused 
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going to tell Jamie a 
story ; you know I am 
not too brilliant, but he 
has not discovered it 


“Once upon a time,” 
began Rex, “there 
lived a bright, merry 
boy about twelve years 
of age. Ever since he 
was a baby he had 
longed to be a soldier. 
Some relations of his 
had died at the Crime- 
an War, and he was so 
impressed with the 
glory of dying for his 
country that he quite 
determined when he 
was old enough he 
would be a soldier, and 
he hoped by that time 
there would bea war in 
which he could display 
his valor and courage. 
One day as he walked 
dreamily along, plan- 
ning great deeds for 
the future, a runaway 
horse dashed round the 
corner. The boy was 
thrown down, and the 
wheels of the wagon 
grazed over his body 


THE OLD MILL. 


before any one could 
come to his assistance. 
When he was strong 
enough to bear the sad 
news, he was told that 
he would never be able 
to run or walk again. 
Kind friends procured 


for him a little carriage 


which he could push 
himself, and this was 
the only way he could 
visit his old haunts. 


to hear him talk to them, and ask all sorts of ques- 
tions, but he declared that the only answers he heard 
were “baa” and “ mew.” 

When night came, he said, “Now you are not 
going to leave me, for I can give you a nice warm 
bed, between the leaves of my story-book, and every 
time I open it, your queer little faces will make me 
laugh, so you may help me to get well; and if ever 
I can skip and run again like other boys, I shall be 
so glad that you hid under the leaves and snow, and 


came to see me.” 
M. H. W. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HECTOR’S NOTES. 
BY HELEN M. HARMER. 
Part II. 


HOPE I am not in the way,” Hector 

said, rather out of breath with his 

hurried walk, “but I felt rather 

ashamed of getting vexed over such a 

trifle, so I thought I could catch you 
up and we would walk home together.” 

“That’s good of you, old fellow,” said Rex, with 
a bright kind smile, “and let me introduce you to 
my dear friend Jamie. Jamie, this is the Cousin 
Hector I told you about.” 

Hector looked a little surprised, but his natural 
kindness made him say a few words to the little lad, 
whose pale face had flushed with shyness at meeting 
a stranger. When they had talked for a few min- 
utes, James said something to Rex in a low voice. 
Rex looked up at his cousin with an amused smile, 
“Prepare yourself to be bored,” he said, “I am 


At first he gave him- 
self up to despair, and made up his mind he should 
never feel happy again; but when he found that his 
gloomy sorrow added an extra burden to his father’s 
already hard lot, he resolved to bear his trouble in 
silence ; and in the effort to be brave for another’s 
sake, he grew stronger in self-control and patience, 
until his bright kind face was the gladdest bit of 
sunshine in the house, and he discovered, at last, that 
he could be just as true and brave a soldier in bear- 
ing his misfortunes uncomplainingly, as if he were 
on the battlefield fighting for his country and his 
queen.” 

“Thank you,” said Jamie, when Rex had fin- 
ished, “that story grows shorter every time; but if 
you will let me, I will tell you one, only you must 
promise not to interrupt, for my story will be much 
longer than yours.” ‘This will be quite a treat,” 
answered Rex; “but have you made it up, or did 
you read it?” “Neither,” said Jamie, “it is a 
true story.” “Go ahead,” replied Rex, and Jamie 
began. 

“Once upon a time, not so very long ago, there 
lived in a small cottage a bad, crippled boy,— not bad 
because he was deformed and ugly, but because he 
made his own and his mother’s life miserable by his 
discontent. He used to lie on the floor (for he 
could only crawl about a little) and ery until his 
eyes were red. He hated the little birds that sang 
in the trees outside, because they could go where 
they pleased. He hated his little sister, and thought 
because she laughed in her baby glee that she was 
making fun of him. He hated his mother, for he 
thought, when she came home tired at night, that 
her sad eyes looked reproachfully at him for being 
such a useless burden. 

“ One day a shadow fell across the door ; and look- 
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ing up, he saw a tall big boy, who asked in a 
pleasant voice for a drink of water. 

“There is a glass and there is the pump,’ said 
the little boy rudely ; ‘you can walk and I can’t.’ 
The stranger took no notice of his rudeness, but 
when he had pumped away for a minute or two, 
came back with a nice cool drink, which he offered 
to the little boy, and sat down beside him and 
began to talk. I could never tell you all he said, 
but among other things he asked the little boy (I 
will call him Phil and the other Hugo) what he had 
been crying for, and Phil told him because he was 
so cross and wicked that even his mother could not 
love him, and because he was so lonely and wanted 
brothers and sisters like other people. 

“Tnstead of answering, Hugo lifted Phil up in his 
strong, kind arms and carried him up to the top of 
the hill. ‘Look,’ he said; and Phil looked at the 
pretty houses all over the village. ‘Now,’ Hugo 
went on, ‘in those cottages live your brothers and 
sisters. All the world is one large family, and you 
say you are lonely.’ Now Phil had never heard 
any one talk like this before. It startled him. 

“«But,’ he said, ‘if this is true, why don’t they 
come and see me?’ 

“<«Because they have so many children to look 
after,’ said Hugo, ‘and work to do, they have not 
had time yet; I have come first, they will come 
after.’ 

“Then he took Phil back to the cottage, and told 
him beautiful stories of men who had begun life 
almost as beggars, and worked and struggled till by 
their own energy and will they had become great 
and famous. He told him that every one, even a 
miserable deformed boy, has the power to make his 
life great and beautiful if he chooses. He told him, 
too, that every beautiful thing in the world be- 
longed to him as much as to the richest in the land; 
and that if he could not go out into the world to see 
trees, flowers, mountains, and rivers, he could read 
of them in books, and see them in pictures. 

“Soon after Hugo had to leave, but he left Phil so 
much to think about that he did not mind, and the 
next day Hugo came again, He brought with him 
a lovely tent, which he put up outside the cottage 
for Phil on the hot days. He brought books too, — 
wonderful stories of wonderful men and women, 
who had done so much with so little help that Phil 
longed with a great longing to do something with 
his life, useless as it seemed, The next time Hugo 
came, he brought pencils, and papers and set Phil 
to work in earnest 

“The days grew all too short for the lessons he 
had to learn; he did try hard to learn quickly to 
please his kind teacher. He had no time now to 
think of himself, but he did feel ashamed that he 
had made his mother so unhappy ; and when he told 
her so, she kissed him with tears in her eyes, and 
he found she had loved him in spite of his selfish- 
ness, and so they were happy together. 

“And so for nearly a year Hugo went to see Phil 
two or three times a week. Only once did the old 
wicked temper come back to Phil, and that was in 
the winter, when five days went by and Hugo did 
not come, and he wished so much that he had been 


strong like other boys and could have run down the ~~ 


hill and gone to find Hugo, but while he was fret- 
ting and grumbling his kind friend was thinking of 
him, and had asked his father to tell Phil that his 
bad cold had kept him in the house, but he would 
come as soon as he was able. 

_ “And so the weeks went on, and every “time 
Hugo came to the cottage he brought something for 
Phil or his little sister; but better far than all he 
gave were the beautiful lessons he taught. He 
talked of heroes and great men, and all the while 
forgot that he was the best and noblest of heroes 
himself, and I love him, I love him, my hero,” cried 
James, with passionate fervor, as he clasped his thin 
white fingers on Rex’s arm. 

All the while Jamie had been talking, Hector had 
listened with great interest; he had gnessed after 
the first few words who Hugo and Phil really were, 
and only refrained from interrupting the story by a 


great effort. When the boy had finished, Hector 
turned to his cousin with glowing cheeks and 
flashing eyes. 

“ Rex,” he began excitedly, but Rex turned to 
Jamie and put his hand lovingly on the little boy’s 
head. 

“My dear Jamie,” he said, “how many times 
must I tell you that I am not one half so good as 
you think me; you are far too grateful for the little 
T have done for you.” 

“No, he is not,” cried Hector, breaking in regard- 
less of manners; “ you are quite right, Jamie, — he is 
a great, noble-hearted fellow; he does not go brag- 
ging about the good he will do in the future, but 
quietly does it now. Why, Jamie, boy, I’ve been 
here nearly two weeks, and have only learnt to-day 
that he knew you.” a - 

Jamie turned his admiring eyes on his hero’s 
rather confused face. ‘“ You couldn’t tell me any 
good of him that I don’t know,” he said warmly. 

“Come,” said Rex, springing to his feet, “this is 
more than a fellow can stand. Jamie, you’ll please 
take three more pages of history for a punishment. 
Hector, we must be going, or we shall be late for 
tea.” 

“Tt’s all very well to shut a fellow up like this,” 
said Hector, a few minutes later, when they had 
said good-by to Jamie and were hurrying down 
the hill; “I think you are a brick, and you have 
taught me the best lesson I have ever had. And 
how that little fellow can talk! It was like a real 
story the way he told it; I will try in the future 
to do more and talk less.” 

“Yes,” answered Rex, glad to turn the conversa- 
tion from himself, ‘‘he learns faster than I can 
teach. I believe he will make a mark in the world, 
some day.” 

A few weeks later, Rex received a case to be 
forwarded to Jamie. Ina letter that came with it, 
Hector said: “I was too quick in thinking the 
fellows mean; when I told them about your little 
lame boy, every one in the form put his hand in his 
pocket, and with the mgney collected we have 
bought paper, books, and pencils to last all the 
winter.” 

Inside the case was written in large letters: 

“For dear little Jamie, from some of his other 
brothers.” 

THE END 


For Every Other Sunday, 
A GREAT MISTAKE. 
A Story of Independence Day. 
BY AUNTIE BETH. 


3 UCH preparations for fun 
and a good time as 
Johnny and Frank 
Williams had made! It 
would have pleased 
almost any little boy 
just to have seen how 
pretty the arbor looked 
after the table was set; 
but, there! all that can 
be done will be just to tell about it. 

It was the Fourth of July, and during the morn- 
ing Johnny and Frank had watched the procession, 
following it and the band, as it wound along from 
street to street of the blooming suburb. 

Thén* they had been home, had a hasty tunch, 
got cooled off a little, and now mamma was going 
to let them have what they called a picnic. Cook 
had made beautiful little frosted cakes, sandwiches, 
and a great pitcher of lemonade, and papa had 
bought bananas and candy. Three other little 
fellows were coming to the picnic, and at five 
o'clock the supper was to be all ready. 

The happy children amused themselves playing 
around the grounds, catching ball, and with other 
games. Finally they caught Spot, the little King 
Charles spaniel, and tied to his collar a gay knot 
of red, white, and blue ribbons; and the merry dog 


went scampering over the lawn, making the boys 
laugh loudly at the flicker of bright ribbons in the 
green grass. 

What a pity it is that two little boys who had 
so much done for their happiness could give place 
to unkind thoughts, and treat rudely a poor little 
boy who did not begin to have the good times they 
did, and whose parents not only could not think of 
having a skilful, indulgent cook in the kitchen, but 
found it hard work to provide food enough for their 
children to eat! 

But ever since Sandy Lane entered the public 
school Johnny and Frank had disliked him. He 
was the only colored child in school, and was not 
a very good scholar; neither was he a bad boy in 
the least. Yet when Johnny Williams one day 
made up a face at him, Sandy promptly made a 
face back at Johnny Williams. Then both Johnny 
and Frank made up their minds that Sandy was a 
very naughty boy, and that they disliked him very 
much. é 

Soon after Johnny and Frank had received their 
three friends*that bright afternoon of the Fourth, 
as all five of them, with Spot at their heels, were 
racing through the grass, they all at once saw a 
little dark face peeping through the hedge, watch- 
ing them at their sport, and also eyeing the table 
already spread in the green arbor. Very tempting 
it looked, with white and gilded dishes ready for 
the sandwiches and cake, and dainty little glasses 
ready for the lemonade. Then in the centre there 
was a new little flag, rising right out of a dish filled 
with lovely flowers. ; 

When Johnny caught sight of the dark face at 
the hedge, he ran up and said in a very lordly way : 

“You can just run home, Sandy Lane! This 
picnic isn’t for you at all, and you need n’t stand 
there peekin’ through my papa’s hedge.” 

No little boy who reads this story must suppose 
for a moment that Johnny’s papa would haye 
spoken in that way to a poor little colored boy, 
Oh, no, indeed! Papa Williams was a gentleman, 
and no money could have made him order any poor 
child off his sidewalk in so rough nd rude a way. 
And he was a Christian, too, and would far sooner 
have given a stray child a cake and a piece of 
candy, and a glass of lemonade, than have refused 
even to let the hungry child look at the good things 
on the table. 

And Oh, how the good, kind mamma would 
have felt had she heard her little sons speak in 
so un-Christ-like a way to poor little black Sandy 
Lane! 

Sandy’s face disappeared, however; and the boys 
rushed away, and for a little while their shouts 
were heard way over by the meadow. Pretty soon 
they came trooping back, ran over the grass again, 
raced up to the arbor, —and then, oh, how angry 
Johnny and Frank became all at once! 

For there, right in the middle of the table that 
had looked so beautifully a few minutes before, was 
the worst sight! The flag was torn from the mid- 
dle of the dish of flowers; the flowers, poor 


things, were scattered far a wide, and the water 


that had been in the dish was dripping from the 
clean cloth, and running in little pools under the 
shining glasses. 

“Oh, it’s that mean little Sandy Lane! I know 
it is!” cried Johnny. 

“Who else could it be!” added Frank. ‘But 
never mind, we'll just pay him for it. He’ll find 
that out.” ‘ 

Mamma had gone to ride, and cook had gone out 
for the rest of the day after setting the table, so the 
boys had to make the best of things, and only 
thanked their lucky stars the water had n’t soaked 
any of the food, and that the lemonade had been 
left in the refrigerator until they were ready to go 
for it. E 

The feast passed off merrily, for as long-as noth- 
ing was spoiled the good things tasted grandly, and 
so no great harm was done. Yet Johnny made up 
his mind to punish Sandy pretty well for what he 
called his mean trick. 
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: The three little visitors went home early, and as 
Mamma Williams was still away, Johnny said, — 


“See here, Frank; let’s go over in the Hollow 


and see if Sandy Lane is there, and if he is let’s 
see what we can do to pay him for upsetting our 


flowers and pulling down our little flag. You 


_ know, Frank, it’s a dreadful thing to pull down a 


United States flag, and especially on the Fourth of 
July!” 

Johnny felt very smart after making this speech, 
and Frank thought it was very high-sounding, so 
the little brothers felt “very mad indeed,” they 
told themselves, at thought of Sandy’s crime. 

Just what they meant to do with him they did 
not know; but when the Hollow was reached, a 


g poor part of the town, were Sandy lived, he was 
' nowhere to been seen, but climbing on straight, 


long poles were the beans they had heard Sandy 
talk of planting. 

“QLet’s pull up his beans,” whispered Frank ; 
“that’ll make him open his eyes pretty wide, and 
pay him too.” - 

Johnny did n’t answer at first. He was older than 
little Frank, and knew far better than to do so very 


naughty a thing; and for a moment he didn’t dare 


to. But no one was in sight, it would be a thing 
sure to trouble Sandy, so very cautiously at length 
the two boys crept along, and pulled up root after 
root of the beans, which were growing finely. Then 
they felt afraid at what they had done, and ran 
for home as fast as they could go. 

“ Of course we shan’t tell papa or mamma; ” said 


i Johnny ; “they don’t know anything about the flag, 


and we need n’t say a word about it.” 

“ What if they should find it out?” said Frank, 
with a little catch in his voice. 

_ “Then we’d tell what Sandy did;” replied 
Johnny ; “but the best way will be not to saya 
word about it.” 

“TJ don’t like things I can’t tell mamma;” said 
Frank. “I’m ’fraid it’ll pester me after I go to 
bed.” 

Johnny was a little angry, told Frank not to be a 
baby, and tried to appear very brave about it all. 

At supper came the hard part for both boys. 


~ Mamma asked how the picnic passed off, and was 


told they had a lovely time; then papa for some 
reason began to laugh. 

“Didn't your table meet with an accident?” he 
asked. 

“Yes;” broke out Johnny. “What do you 
think, papa, but that mis’rable little black Sandy 
Lane came lookin’ through the hedge, an’ I ordered 
him off; then soon’s our backs was turned, in he 
come and pulled down our flag, an’ tipped over our 
flowers.” 

“Oh, no, my boy;” said papa, very soberly. 
“Sandy did nothing of the kind. I was running 
down the path, as I wanted to catch the car for the 
city, and Spot was so crazy to go with me, I saw 
him jump rignt on the table, and upset the glass 
dish with the flowers in it. I was in too great a 
hurry to stop, but could see no great mischief was 
done. So you see how very unjust you are to think 
poor Sandy had anything to do with it. Iam very 
sorry, too, to hear a little son of mine sent off a 
little fellow who was only looking at a nice feast 
he would have been very glad to have tasted of.” 

“I’m sorry, too; ” said mamma, and she looked 
so sober, poor Frank came very near crying, and 
telling the whole story. But Johnny gave him such 
a look, he choked a bit, and kept perfectly still. 

But papa Williams had sharp eyes, and nothing 
troubled him more than to think his boys could do 
a sly and naughty thing, then try to hide it. And 
he saw the look Johnny gave poor little Frank, and 
after supper he told mamma he shouldn’t be at all 
surprised to hear more about the affair with Sandy. 

Sure enough, in the middle of the night a poor 
little boy began crying bitterly. At first he could n’t 
tell his kind parents who talked to him so kindly 
what was the matter, but after a little while out 
came the whole story. Johnny helped to tell it, 
too. 


Then they never forgot what papa Williams said 
to them that night. He blamed Johnny most, 
because he was the oldest. Johnny led Frank, his 
little brother, into wrong-doing ; besides, he had done 
wrong himself, 

“The flag,” he said, “is for the protection of 
every one who lives under it. A patriot —a word 
you will often hear as you grow older — is one who 
truly loves the dear old flag and serves-his country 
well; but he must also be willing to let every one 
else living in this noble land have all the freedom 
and all the rights he enjoys himself.” Then he 
explained that not even a boy could be driven away 
from a spot outside of any one’s grounds where 
he was doing no harm. 

The next day Johnny and Frank Williams were 
seen trudging over in the direction of the Hollow, 
each with a trowel and some well-rooted beans. 
Johnny, especially, did not like the punishment his 
father insisted on. But Sandy’s beans were nicely 
planted again by the boys who had naughtily pulled 
them up. 

And the little colored boy behaved like a little 
man, for he helped do the planting, saying he 
knew just how it should be done. 

“T would n’t a-touched the flag to pull it down, 
no sooner’n you would;” said Sandy, so honestly 
that Johnny made up his mind that he had made a 
great mistake in treating the boy as he had. 

Johnny and Frank never forgot another thing 
they learned that Fourth of July. And that was 
that in the sight of a just and good God one little 
boy is just as good as another as long as he does 
right, whether his skin is. black or white. And 
some things their dear mamma said, with tears in 
her eyes, prevented their ever driving a hungry 
boy away from a well-filled table, even after they 
were grown up themselves. 


LETTER-BOX. 


WE close the Letter-Box for Volume VIII. with 
cordial thanks to all those who have so kindly con- 
tributed to it. There is quite an interest shown 
among our young readers in this particular part of 
our paper. We know from various sources that a 
great many of the puzzles and enigmas are worked 
out, but we do not always receive answers; they 
are not sent to us. We hope next year to have 
more responses in this way. Many letters and 
enigmas remain unpublished, because we have not 
found room for them; but we hope to give them 
place in the next volume, and we heartily invite 
contributions from all sources when we begin again. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 20. 


Enigma XXVI. Sweet mercy is nobility’s true 
badge. 
ANAGRAM. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Mosses from an Old Manse. 
Twice Told Tales. 
Marble Faun. 

LADDER. 


J aco B 
E U 
R eve L 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 21. 


Charade. — Reindeer. 
Cross-Word Enigma. — Bible. 
Numerical Puzzle, — Unitarian. . 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Wir this number of Every Orner Sunpay 
Volume VIII. ends. During the months so quickly 
gone, since we began our yearly journey together, 
we have experienced nothing but good-will from 
our companions, the readers. Their kind words, 
now by mail, now by spoken message, have encour- 
aged us and repaid us. Our little paper visits all 
parts of the Union, and crosses the Atlantic to greet 
friends in England and the Continent. To know 
that it is a welcome guest urges us on to make it 
still more attractive. That shall be our aim the 
year ahead. To all, young and old, contributors 
and readers, —those who have given of their mind 
treasures, and those of their subscription loyalty, to 
make the paper prosperous,—we return thanks, 
and add thereto our cordial good wishes. 

Many times we wanted to talk from our “ Chair” 
with the young people, but as the stories and articles 
rolled in and filled the columns we gave up the 
purpose; and yet we hold on to the hope. We are 
anxious to be known asa real living Editor, and not 
a machine. Since we cannot present ourselves in 
person to every young reader, we shall try next 
year to make our talk so personal, once in a while, 
as to create a feeling of intimacy and comradeship 
with him who is handling this pen and saying 
“ce we.” 

A ‘“‘jolly ” summer to the boys! A “splendid” 
summer to the girls! A restful summer to the 
tired! A golden summer to us all! Every OTHER 
Sunpay, by its Editor, will try a “life on the rolling 
deep” for a bit. May we all be glad to meet each 


other in September! 


OUTLOOK. 


Tur Unitarian Sunday School at Minneapolis, 
Minn., was revived this winter in February, and we 
have received the following pleasant report: “Our 
average attendance has been nearly one hundred 
and thirty, and the school is constantly increasing. 
We confidently hope for a large attendance in the 
autumn when we shall resume our sessions.” Our 
friends in Minneapolis take the right view. They 
believe that a prosperous Sunday School helps to 
make a prosperous Society. 

Tur anniversary exercises of the Unitarian Sun. 
day School in Charleston, S. C., occurred recently. 
The services were very successful in every way, the 
church being tastefully decorated, and all the parts 
passed off with spirit. Collections showed an in- 
crease of fifty per cent over those of last year. 
Prizes were offered for attendance, and a report was 
read by the superintendent, Arthur L. Jones. The 
church was filled with an attentive audience. 

Tue Sunday School at Wichita, Kansas, is being 
reorganized, and will take a fresh start. 

Unper the leadership of Miss E. Bradford, as- 
sisted by energetic associates, the Sunday School 
of the First Church in Philadelphia is showing 
constantly increasing life and prosperity. The 
members have lately raised by gatherings of one 
kind and another quite a sum of money for deserving 
objects. 

Tar New York Sunday-School Union is deter- 
mined to do something practical in the way of 
combined lesson-study and normal-school training. 
Mrs. T. J. Mumford is busy at work trying to 
prepare some scheme which will prove satisfactory. 

Tue Boston Sunday-School Union had a very 
successful meeting at its close this season. The 
President, Mr. Henry Spavin, was thanked by vote 
for his excellent services; money was left in the 
treasury over and above expenses, and every one 
seemed to feel that there had been a most gratify- 
ing year. ; 

Rev. Mr. Mircaett, of Littleton, N. H., believes 
in adorning the walls of the Sunday-School room, 
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and with this aim is adding constantly attractive 
pictures 

Tue new Floral Service was used at Waltham in 
"May, and with great success. The singing was 
exceedingly vigorous and inspiring. A great deal 
of this was owing to the resources of the school, 
which are large, but also to the interested way in 
which Rev. Mr. Pulsford and the superintendent, 
Mr Frank J. Rutter, took hold of the matter. 

Our Sunday School at Washington, D. C., reports 
itself in very good shape and with promise of an 
increase of numbers. Mrs. Walker and Mr. Green 
are very efficient workers both in the school and 
church. 

Frowrer Sunpay was most happily observed at 
Reading, Harvard, and Milton (Mass). The Ser- 
vice published by the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society was used in each instance, and proved a 
favorite with children and adults. At the Second 
Church, Boston, the same festival was observed in 
the church at forenoon hours, on Sunday, June 11, 
with elaborate decorations. Rev. Mr. Van Ness has 
some great workers. One teacher has not been 
absent from her class one Sunday for three years. 

Tue Somerville (Mass.) Sunday School is in 
every way prosperous. Each year there is a re- 
union of the teachers and officers. This deepens 
loyalty and quickens enthusiasm. ° 


Some scrap of a childish song hath often been a 
truer alms than all the benevolent societies could 
give. This is the best missionary, knowing when 
she may knock at the door of the most curmud- 
geonly hearts, without being turned away unheard, 
For poesy is love’s chosen apostle, and the very 
almoner of God. She is the home of the outcast, 
and the wealth of the needy. Lowk.u. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Now that the appeals for the American Unitarian 
Association have been met and are out of the way, the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society calls anew for contri- 
butions to its treasury. Is there anything more important 
than the training and keeping of the young people? 
The financial year ends October 1, Why will not every 
church or Sunday School in our denomination send in 
something to aid the work *% 


Tue following manuals will be ready in July and 
August, at the beginning of the current Sunday- 
School year :— 

CuiLtpHoop’s Morning. For kindergarten use 
in Sunday School and home. By Mrs. Elizabeth 
G. Mumford. pp 60. Forty lessons. 


Lessons oN THE OLp Testament. Thirty-six 


four-page leaflets, each one illustrated. By Mrs. 
J. C. Jaynes. 
Sunpsay Heres ror Litrte Peortz, By Alice 


C. Dockham and Lucy F Gerrish. Pamphlet, with 
pet ehe for forty lessons, also forty finely illustrated 
cards, 

Also a series of twenty lessons, with mottoes and 
stories for primary classes, by Miss L. C. Estey and 
Mrs. J H. Daly. 

The preceding four publications are all for the 
youngest classes. 

The following manuals will be ready at the same 
time. These have been issued already in leaflet 
form *— 

Nosie Lives anp Nosty Deeps, A series of 
forty lessons illustrating Christian character, by 
various writers Edited by Edward A. Horton. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY AS SHOWN 
IN THE GrowTH or THE New Trsramint. By 
Rev, W. H. and M.J Savage. 

Lessons 1n Revicron. By Charles A. Allen. 
Thirty-two lessons on the leading doctrines of 
Christianity. 

A monthly leaflet of ‘Lessons on the Acts of the 
Apostles; or, The Early Days of Christianity,” by 
Rey W. W. Fenn, will be issued continuously 
through the next school year, beginning in Septem- 
ber. This will meet the demand for a one-lesson 
system, 

A volume of the best stories selected from the 
columns of Every Orner Sunpay will be published 
in time for Christmas. 

Tue next issue of Every Oraer Sunpay will be 
No. 1 of Volume IX., bearing date September 10 


We call the attention of our Sunday Schools to the 
fact, and ask them to send in generous subscriptions. 
We will gladly send Every Orner Sunpay in 
bundle samples of twenty-five or fifty copies free 
to any Sunday School desiring to get acquainted 
with the paper, and wishing to try for a subscription. 
Very often it is found advisable to order enough 
copies for the Sunday School, and give them to the 
scholars, paying for them from the general fund. 

Ir is hoped by the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society to issue currently through the coming school 
year a monthly leaflet of lessons, based on the 
Bible, for a one-lesson uniform system in our Sun- 
day Schools. This will be in addition to Rev. W. 
W. Fenn’s proposed course on Acts, and totally 
independent of it. This series of lessons, with 
Mrs. Jaynes’s “Lessons on the Old Testament,” 
will cover the entire Sunday School, forming three 
grades, — Primary, Intermediate, and Advanced. 
If this plan is carried out, full information will be 
given in time before the opening of the Sunday 
Schools after vacation. 

“ Childhood’s Morning,” by Mrs T J Mumford, 
is a work which may truly be called unique Noth- 
ing of the kind has so far been published in any 
denomination. The Unitarian Sunday-School Soci- 
ety is very glad to come forward with this specimen 
of new methods in Sunday-School work among the 
very young pupils. The author has had a great 
deal of experience in teaching, both in day school 
and Sunday School; and she has brought the results 


- of her observation into the preparation of this book 


There are about forty lessons in it, sufficiently 
amplified to equip those who are not trained in 
kindergarten work to interest and instruct the little 
ones for the given hour It is altogether probable 
that there will be a large demand for this bright and 
quite new manual. 

There have been many cards prepared for Sunday 
Schools in all denominations, intended to please the 
beginners. Some are very imperfect in their pic- 
tures, and very heavy in their sentiments. The 
forty cards intended to accompany the little pamph- 
let by Miss Dockham and Miss Gerrish have been 
prepared with great care by the engraver, and the 
subjects selected with special fitness to the topics. 
It is safe to say that no series of illustrated cards 
has ever been offered for use in Sunday Schools so 
cheap in price, considering the value of the work 
and the attractiveness of the form Over five hun- 
dred subjects were passed under review to obtain 
these forty. The cards are put up in a heavy 
envelope, and are very easily preserved. 

The mottoes and stories and blackboard work 
included in the manual prepared by Miss Estey and 
Mrs. Daly represent another phase of work with 
little ones. This is also, like the preceding publica- 
tions, one form in the spirit of new methods and 
new ideas with reference to Sunday-School instrue- 
tion. It will be found exceedingly useful, and 
contains many original features. The present 
pamphlet contains twenty lessons, which will cover 
about half of the current school year; the other 
twenty to complete the year will be issued, probably, 
in January. ‘Tasteful and appropriate cards of 
three grades accompany the manual. 

It is hardly necessary to say much here about the 
yaluable publications which have been coming from 
the press of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
in leaflet form in the past school year, and which 
are not issued in book form. ‘The lessons by 
Rev. W H and M. J. Savage on “The Begin- 
nings of Christianity” were commenced late in the 
fall, and therefore did not find a place so thoroughly 
in the school courses as some publications longer 
announced and earlier prepared. Therefore the 
book which these admirable lessons make will cer- 
tainly prove acceptable to many of our schools 
There is a great deal of scholarly and valuable 
information in its pages Another republication in 
book form is Rey. Charles A. Allen’s ‘ Lessons in 
Religion ” These form a very compact and yalu- 
able series of studies, especially for adult classes. 
They lead to a first-hand acquaintance with the 
Bible, and cover the range of Liberal behef. The 
“Noble Lives and Noble Deeds,” which met with 
favor in leaflet form, are now bound together, with 
a complete list of contents and an extensive index, 
As there 1s nothing of this kind m existence from 
any publishing house, this book of biography and 
Christian teachmg will always prove helpful to 
teachers and useful in classes from year to year, 
either as a special text-book or as an aid to subjects 
in hand. 

Every one will be delighted to know that Mrs, 
J. C. Jaynes has done for the Old Testament what 
has been so capitally set forth for the New in her 


former leaflets. “Lessons on the Old Testament,’ 
as prepared by her with illustrations, are bright and 
entertaining. Written as they are in the simplest 
language, for children, they cannot fail to charm 
them; and even adults will find a pleasure in read- 
ing these well-told stories. y : 

For two or three years the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society has had in view a series of lessons on 
the Acts of the Apostles by Rev. W. W. Fenn. He 
has been accumulating material, and preparing the 
form. It is expected that this series of monthly 
lessons by this author, so well qualified, will not 
only meet the demand for a one-lesson system, but 
furnish to our schools a book on the part of the 
Bible not as yet sufficiently treated for our purposes, 
and also provide an interesting course of study for 
the larger part of every Sunday School. 

In answer to many inquiries, we make reply that 
the new Song and Service Book promised by the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society is in hand; but 
no definite time can be set when it will appear. 
The task is accompanied with numerous difficulties. 
The special committee having the work in charge 
feel that caution and care are prime rules to follow 
in order to produce. satisfactory results. 4 

Among the many good things planned for publica- 
tion, as indicated elsewhere, is a manual as yet not 
mentioned, “ The Growth of Unitarian Thought,” 
by Rev. F. B. Mott, Vice-President of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society. This will be adapted to 
the needs of the older classes, and fill a gap in the 
list of text-books. Our children should be informed 
as to our religious ancestry, and know the sources of 
the great Liberal movement now sweeping on. 

Just issued, ‘A Scriptural Liturgy for Sunday 
Schools.” This is printed on a small card, and was 
originally prepared by Rev. Thomas Van Ness and 
others to use on the Pacific coast. Samples sent to 
any address on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


must be interested in some school. Most 
of them go to some school. Some are in — 
the common schools; others are in the high — 
schools, boarding schools and private schools — 
receive a part, and a few are taught at home. Ali — 
need a good school. Let me tell you of one 
school to which some go. 
About forty-five years agoa good womanthought — 
a school was needed at Andover, N. H. It was 
opened with about a hundred pupils. Miss Edna — 
Dean Proctor was teacher of music. The school — 
is named for John Proctor, one of its patrons. — 
The location is about eight miles from the birth- 
place of Daniel Webster, and five from Kearsarge _ 
mountain. This school has been maintained — 
most of the time since 1848. In 1879 it was 
taken in charge by the Unitarians. Since the’ 
fifty-one pupils have been graduated. The Prin 
cipal is Rev. James F. Morton. The Boarding 
Hall is in care of Mrs. Morton, who is a daughter 
of Rev. S. F. Smith, the author of “ My country 
*tis of thee.” 
Good courses of study are provided. A pleas 
ant home is furnished. There are fine chances 
for tennis, base ball, skating, and coast“tig in the 
winter season, and mountain-climbing in the 
summer, We hope that more of the readers of 
Every Oruer SunpDaAyY will.come to this school. — 
The cost is very moderate Further information — 
can be had by writing to the Principal or to — 
Rev Lyman Clarke, Andover, N H. at 


| hee reader of Eyrry OTHER SuNDAY 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. — 


THE uniform subscription price of Every OTHER — 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage All members of Sunday Schools 
who subseribe for the paper will receive their copies ip — 
the package sent to their schools. - ; a 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, — 


25 Beacon Srreer, Bosron, Mass. 
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